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AM-PSIEP Rtport #17 
McR*ch» 1967 



THE USE OF SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 
IN THE UNDERGRADUATE TEACHING 

OF PSYCHOLOGY 



INTRODUCTION 



In the Project's researchi the main emphasis has been placed on the information sources 
and information-exchange practices of researchers. However, many of these active researchers 
were also teachers, and references to the utilizationof scientific information for inching were 
common and suggested that the investigation of information activities specifically ass^iatM 
with teaching would be a worthwhile extension of the Project's work. Since the teaching of 
graduate courses seemed in earlier Project studies to merge in^erceptibly vrtth the scientists 
research activity, the Projca staff decided that the research effort would be confined tc the 
teaching of undergraduate courses in psychology. Accordingly, a questionnaire was demgned, 
pretested, a.id further revised to incorporate helpful suggestions from teachers upon whom it 
was pretested. A copy oi the questionnaire appears as the Appendix to the report. 

The objective of this present study was to obtain a general idea of three areas: the charac- 
teristics of persons engaged in teaching psychology at the undergraduate level, the sources 
they used in organizing tlieir courses, arid the nature of their preparation for a single lecture. 
Additionally, it was hopetl that this initial effort might suggest the fruitful directions in s*ich 
to pursue further studies on users of scientific inforniation, other than active researchers. 



The sample was taken from the faculties of 246 universities and colleges that were a ctoss 
fiection of American four-year institutions rf higher learning.* The sample was ot^ined by 
takiiK every other person listed in the departments of psychology or named as twching psy- 
chology courses in other departments. When the sample o* institutions was retrtew^ it was 
found to contain too few of certain types oi institutions^ to pe* mit analysis. Accordingly, a few 
institutions were aeWed from which additional persons were iampled. 



A total of 1,123 questionnaires were mailed of which were returned by the P<^ Office as 

undeliverable. Of the remaining 1,080, 678 (63%) were t-turned by teachers in the sample^ 
Six questionnaires (1%) were Incomplete or unusable; 1'’/ (26% of the returro) were those of 
respondents ei«aged in teaching only graduate level C'^tirses and who, according to the design 
of the questionnaire, completed only the first question related to their educational and teachii% 
background. Thus, only 495 (73% of the returns) completed the entire questioners and provided 
data on their undergraduate teaching responsibilities andtheiitformation needs related to them. 

This report deals first with characteristics of the respondents; second, with the nature^ 
the respondents' professional responsibilities and the information needs related to these sctivl- 
ties: third, with the sources of information used in course organization, and fourth, with a 
lecture preparation. Since the design of the questionnaire permitted a coi^rison a 
characteristics and information practices for the various courses upcwi imich respo^nts re- 
ported, the fifth sectiem is devoted to these findings. A final section examines differences 

^ rh^ Am.^ic »n7.vchologlcal Assoctotlon's Project on SglemlH cM ^mati^ EacbapiLeJBi*^ 
~~ dioioi^ Voium^irDecem^ 1^63 and Volume 2, December 1965. 

2The list of institutions was furttished by A. W. Astin who made his data on these institutions avaU^le to 

Aatin. Who Goes Where to CoUegeJ! (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 

1965) for further details. 

3These types included technological jS^Suaflsee 

frf \€m cnitliiv in terma of attraaing better ntodcni*. In the work of Aa Aatin ana ma coucagi^ tacc 

footnote 2). all were found to have q)ecial characteriatlca. No aeparate analyaia was 

tot .!S an.ly.1. «H0d grtol, enod to «««.«. «. typ« « totitu- 

tions presented in the issf section of the report. 

4 Later, non-respoodents were polled to determine whether they were teatdiiog psychology coursesjt^tlte 

time of the original survey. Of those polled, 51% responded *h“^th?SSiIw^rfme^e- 

they were jjfit teaching any psychology courses when surveyed iu which esse the wording of the ques 

tionnaire was quite inappropriate. 
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associated with the institution from which the respondems received their degrees and the nature 
of their employing institution. 



TABLE I 

HIGHEST ACADEMIC DEGREE HELD BY RESPONDENTS AND BY SAMPLES 
FROM THE NATIONAL REGISTER 



Degree 


Groduate-Course 

Teochers 

N»177 


Undergraduate-Course 

Teachers 

N=495 


Psychologists 
Indicating Teaching 
as Main Work Activity* 
N«3,670 


All Register 
(Respondents In 
Psychology in 1964* 
N=1 6,804 


Doctorate 


89% 


85% 


84% 


65% 


Matter's 


10 


14 


15 


33. 


Bochelor't 


1 


1 


1 


2 



*Thti« data appear in tlie psychology section of the NSF 1964 National Register of ScientiHc and Technical 
Personnel. Of the nearly 23,000 psychologists to who«n National Register questionnaires were sent in March 
1964, 73% provided usable data and indicated as their area of greatest scientific competence a specialty 
within the Held of psychology. 



CHARACTEIRiSTICS OF THE RESPONDENTS 



Acodtmlc Bockground 

A comparison of the highest academic degrees earned by the 177 teachers €i graduate 
courses and the 495 teachers of undergraduate courses^ appears in Tkble I, idiich also includes 
data from the psychology se:;:tion of the 1964 National Register of Scientific and Technical Per- 
sonnel for 3,670 psychologists who indicated teaching as their primary work activity and for all 
psychologists who provided Register data in the 1964 survey (16,804). The degree patterns for 
both groups of respondents to this study and for teachers as depicted in the National Register 
data were very similar; however, the degree patterns of all three of these teachii^ groups 
differed rather sharply from all Register respondents in psychology in that the teachers had a 
much higher percentage of doctorates and less than halt as many Master's degrees than was 
true of all psychologists taken together. 

Not unexpectedly, and by a substantial margin, the major field of study for the highest aca- 
demic degree was psychology for both groups of respondents in this study (teachers of graduate 
courses and teachers of undergraduate courses). Eight percent of the teachers of both 
graduate and undergraduate courses had degrees in education; only 6% and S%, respectively, 
of these two groups held degrees in fields other than psychology or education (e.g., philosophy, 
sociology, religion, or mathematics). 

The universities from which as many as 2% or more of the sample had obtained their de- 
grees are listed in Ihble II. Most of the institutions appearing in Ikble II also were those fr<xn 
which the highest percentages of respondents to the psychology seaion of the 1964 National 
Register of Scientific and Technical Personnel had received their highest degrees; however, 
the Catholic University ci America, the University ot Illinois, the University of Indiana, and 
the University of Vihshington were reported somewhat more frequently in this sample than was 
true of Register data for psychologists, and several other institutions, such as Purdue, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, University ot California at Berkeley, and University of Chi- 
cago, were less well represented in the sample. Among the institutions infrequently represented 
among institutions granting degrees to members of the sample were ten foreign universities, 
each of which was represented by one respondent: Charles University, Estonian State Univer- 
sity, McGill University, University ot Heidelberg, University Laval, University of Marburg, 
University ot Moittreal, University ot Toronto, University of VieneSj and University of Windsor 
(Ottawa). 

Sixty-nine percent of the graduate-course teachers and 73% of the undergradivsite-course 
teachers had obtained their highest academic degrees between 1951 and 1965. However, some- 
what more of the undergraduate-course teaching group had received degrees between 1961 and 
1965 than was true of the teachers of graduate courses, as Ihble 111 shows. 



^The designators, "teechors of undergraduate courses" of “undergraduate-courseteachers", used through- 
out this seaion areemployedtorthesakeof convenience and are ^ intended to imply that these teadi- 
ers had no graduate teaching responsibilities. Such a designation serves primarily to distinguish these 
ref.pondents, with whom this study is chiefly concerned, from those who taught only graduate courses 
end were, hence, ineligible for a study of the teaching of undergraduate courses in psychology. 



TABLE II 



INSTITUTION FROM WHICH 2% OR MORE OF 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSE TEACHERS RECEIVED THEIR HIGHEST ACADEMIC DEGREE 



InstihiHon Granting Dtgrct 


Undergroduate-Course Teachers 

N-495 


Univartity of Michigan 


7 % 


Columbia University 


5 


State University of Iowa 


5 


Ohio State University 


4 


Harvard University 


3 


Northwestern University 


3 


University of Indiarw 


3 


University of Minnesota 


3 


Yale University 


3 


Boston University 


2 


Catholic Universit)' of America 


2 


New Yce* University 


2 


Pennsylvania State University 


2 


University of Illinois 


2 


University of Pittsburgh 


2 


University of Texas 


2 


University c* Wisconsin 


2 


University of Washington 


2 



TABLE III 

DATE OF HIGHEST ACADEMIC DEGREE 



Date 


Graduate-Course 

leachers 

N=177 


Undergraduate-Course 

Teochers 

N«495 


1961 - 1965 


16% 


26% 


1956- 1960 


26 


29 


1951 - 1955 


27 


18 


194^-1950 


17 


11 


194 » - 1945 


7 


5 


1936 - 1940 


3 


5 


1935 and befor e 


5 


6 



A comDariscHi <rf the two teaching groups in this sample with regard to the number of 
ainrj» thev^d first had complete i-esponsibility for teaching a course in psychology, presented 
in Ikble IV-A showed the undergraduate-course group to have somewhat higher percentage 
S 2^9 years Sad 20 or ^nore years Than was true of the graduate-wurse te^- 

4 n«r ffrouD The vears of professional experience reportedby the 3,670 psychologists in the 
Router survey who indicaS teaching as their main work activity and by the 

m?re^l6^P^^^^^^ section cAe 

differ from the data for both groups of teachers. Approximately one half (5^) oi tne 
22 in this sample had less than ten years experience in teaching, a 

finding that is exceptional among these san^)les. 

the eame nercentage of the undergraduate -course teachers (32%) and gr^u- 
ate ct^se teachers (35%> had been associated with their present institution for 
vearMThble IV-B). H^ever, the latter group had somewhct higher percentages in the 1 - 
and 15-19 year intervals than did undergraduate-course teachers. 
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TABLE IV-A 



COMPARISON OF THE LENGTH OF TIME SINCE FIRST ASSUMING FUa RESPONSIBIUTY FOR 
TEACHING A COURSE IN PSYCHOLOGY WITH YEARS OF EXPERIENCE AS REPORTED IN 
THE 1964 NATIONAL REGISTER OF SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


Ymk of 
Exp*ri«nc« 


Graduate-Course 

Teachers 

N«177 


Undergraduate-Course 

Teachers 

N-495 


hyehoiogists 
Indicating Teaching as 
Moin Work Activity* 
N-3,670 


All Register 
Respondents in 
Psychology in 1964* 
N«16,I04 


1 or l«M 


1% 


3% 


2% 


2% 


2- 4 


15 


21 


14 


14 


5- 9 


24 


29 


23 


22 


10-14 


18 


15 


22 


24 


15-19 


22 


14 


13 


13 


20 or mor« 


12 


18 


22 


20 


Not Indicotod 


9 


<1 


4 


6 


*Th«M data w«r« obtoinod from the ps/choiogy section of the National Science Foundation's 1964 NatiorKii 
Register of Scientific and Technical Personnel, to which the response ic.te for psychology was 73%. 



TABLE IV-B 

NUMBER OF YEARS RESPONDENTS HAVE BEEN 
ASSOCIATED WITH THEIR PRESENT ACADEMIC INSTITUTION 


Years 


Graduate-Course 

Teachers 

N*177 


Undergraduate-Course 

Teachers 

N»495 


0- 4 


35% 


32% 


5- 9 


27 


34 


10-14 


15 


13 


15-19 


13 


10 


20-25 


3 


4 


26 or more 


3 


6 


Not indicated 


4 


0 



TABLE V-A 

ACADEMIC RANK OF RESPONDENTS 



Rank 


Graduate-Course 

Teachers 

N*177 


Undergraduate-Course 

TiKichers 

N»495 


Professor 


45% 


33% 


Associate Professor 


19 


29 


Assistant Professor 


18 


29 


Other (Lecturer, Instructor, 
Teaching Assistant, etc.) 


15 


8 


Not iisdicoted 


3 


<1 



The data on academic rank for the graduate- and undergraduate-course teaching groups 
appear in Thble V-A, which shows a substantiaUy greater number of full professors among the 
graduate-course group. Tlie departments in which both groups held their professional ranks 
appear in Ihble V-B; psychology, or some combination of psychology with a related field, pre- 
dominated. 

The various comparisons made between the teachers of graduate courses and those teadi- 
ing undergraduate courses showed the latter group to have slightly fewer doctorates, to have 
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TABLE V-B 

DEPARTMENTAL AFFiLIATION OF RESPONDENTS 



Dapartment 


Groduott-Coursa 

liKichars 

N»177 


Und«rgroduaf«> Coursa 
litochars 
N«49S 


Pi/chology 


75% 


85% 


EduccHon 


8 


6 


Pi/chology and EducaHon 


5 


7 


PsycHolog)^ and Sociology 


1 


1 


Philosophy and Raitgion 


4 


<1 


Oth«r 


6 


1 



received their degreea more recently, to have f^er years of experience, and to have fewer 
persons holding the rank of full professor than characterized those who taught only graduate 
courses. 



PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES AND INFORMATION NEEDS 
OF TEACHERS OF UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 

Undergroduott Thodilng 

Thirty percent of the 495 respofMlents were teaching only one undergraduate course at the 
tinne of this survey; 29% taught two v^ndezgraduate courses; 2156 three; 11% four; 7% fiv*5 *1*1 
1% taugM six, seven, and eight courses, respectively. Sixty-five percent indicated that the 
studenSin their courses were primarily Juniors or seniors; 31% stated that their students were 
for the most pert freehmen ei^ ecptiomoree; and 2% found tbMe two groupinge to be t]^rOTi- 
mately equally represented in their courses. The number of students in the majority of their 
classes tended to be leas than 50; 28% of the respondents indicated 25 or fewer students in the 
course(s) upon which they reported; 28% indicated between 25 and 50; 24% reported classes 
larger than 50; and 11% failed to supply this information. 

Two fifths of the teachers had not tat^ any of the undergraduate courses upon which they 
report^ lomcer than three years; more than half (55%) the teachers had taught the couraes they 
described loiter than five years. Only 6% had taught any of their courses longer than 20 years. 

Rsaponslbimtss in Addition Undergroduott Tsoching 

The respondents were asked to check any professional activities in idii.;li they were engaged 
in addition to teachiiK undergraduates. Ihble VI shows these activities and the percentages in- 
dicating each. Nearly three fourths of the respondents were engaged in research of their ^ 
and nearly two thirds had responsibility for the guidance of research. Fifty-three percent had 
administrative responsibilities aad half the respondents taugiht graduate as well as undergraduate 
courses. Some two fifths were involved In clinical work. 



TABLE Vi 

ADDITIONAL PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBIUTIES OF TEACHERS OF UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 



Proftssionol AcHvsty 


Undergroducte-Course Teochers 
N-495 


Own r«s«arch 


72% 


Rosoarch guidance 


61 


Administrative duties 


53 


Preparation for ond teaching of graduate courses 


51 


Clinical work (incl'jding therapy, counselirq, testing) 


41 


Writing and editing 


26 


Consulting or applied work 


21 


Other (committee work, professional association work, 
speaking ond lecturing, etc.) 


8 
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After they had icdiaited their proft <;siontl involvement, reipoodenrt wre then aikM to 
detejfMiie whether wndergriduaie teacliii^ viraa the twoft tlme«coniumiog of their xwpwMiiWU- 
tiei. Approxlwtitelyhalf (S2%)tffirme4th^teiKter«radu6teti» did indeed make the heavieet 
tiemaiidwpea their time* Among thoee 238 teadiers who found ^er ac^vltiea irore 
«umiM than their undergraduate teaching, the tnoat frequently a^vity 38% of 

the 238) was ihQit ow» rej^ar^h, and the ne^tt moat frequent one (23^ of the 238 so iwLcattng) 
was administrative work. Sixteen percent and 8%, respectively, designated the teaching of 
graduate courses and clinical work as most time-demanding. 



In an effort todetermioe the overlap, if any, between their undergradu«e teach^ respoMi- 
biUties and their other professional activities, respondents were asked to check any their 
courses that dealt with the same subject- matter areas with which their research or ^eir cUnical 
and applied work were concerned. About a third (31%) were conducting research relcvatt to 
the specific area of at least one of their uiidergraduate courses, and approximately one f^ 
(1^1 were engaged in clinical or applied work directly relevant to their undergraduate-teaching 
res|)onsibilitie8. 



Informotton Needs Aeeocloted with Profeisloiwl Rteponelbllltlee 

ITie respondents considered next the profeaelonalactivity which pla<^ the gr^test demand 
upon them to gather and \m scientific information. Again, approximate ^ 
ulSergraduare teaching exerted the greatest demands of this imur^ S! 

so indicate, 125 designated their research as 

teachings of saaduate cotirses placed the greatest demand upon them for the utiUzatlon of acien- 
tlfic ItJormation. None of the other activities was Indicated by substantial percentages. 



Althouch there was a sirihlc degree of overlap between undergraduate-teaching responsi- 
bilities «rid the respondenta* other activities (whldi would apparently fa^tate the utito^ 
of information for both purposes), about two thirds of the respondents indicated that they col- 
kc!S rtKtSch4 current information (defined in the qj^stiotma^e as recem 

findings in research or recent stwiies and innovations in applied ^ 

which was necesnatv to the conduct of their research or applied work. This finding, viz,, 
thirds of the reipondenis sought and used in ^ir undcrgraduMc 
date inforwaiioo not spccllically required 
iiivulvea, is supported by the iaformaiioo they jurnished o^e 

preparation and is a most important consideration for the design of information services di 

reeled at teachers > 



INTCJUMATION SOURCES UTILIZED BY TEACHERS OF 
UNOERORAOUATE COURSES 

lyeafly two thirds (64%) of the teachers of undergraduate courses ^toined s^ ^52^^ 
file eprciiicalivfo? ihe*nitidergraduate courses, and 30% indicated that fil« 

other pur jBses ioadditiootoieitvhini. As shown in Ikble VU, the type of filed material indicated 
iwfcentaie of tetidiers was preprints, reprints, and convention papers; next most 



tAILE VII 

filtO fOi yS£ IN UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 






R«$poo<tent» Filina Each Typ« of Material 
N«495 



40% 



fiii’fB afi4 
and i%m 

Abitmcti and dipping 

Te/ttbociki, othe^ faoofe.*, anU pcito3ica!s 

Ndtt) onU o^tlinet 



Sampis test 
Cof« hSttoritt 
Ra# data 



21 

16 

15 

15 

12 

10 

4 

3 

3 
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TABLE Vlil 



THE RESPONDENTS' USE UNDERGRADUATE TEACHING 



Sourc« 

AnmtoS R«vl«w of Piyehology 
Other cfinual reviews 
P sychological Bulletin 
Other sources of reviews 
Psvchoiogicoi Abstracts 
Other sources of abstracts 
Contempororv PsychotofiV 



Teachers Using Sources 
for Undergraduate Tiaching 
N»495 

38% 

9 

35 

14 

40 

3 

33 



Teachers Using Sources 
for Purposes Cjther Than 
Undergroduote Teaching 
N«495 

44% 

12 

42 
16 

43 
10 
24 



Other published sources of 
irrformation 



11 



f^niionriv fthouib bv only about half as many respondents) was bibllograidiies* Film 

SaS tS^l «Ss U Iri^Uy circulated research reports and tera papers, and 
and clinninfits were each indicated by at least 15% of the respondents# pius the nature 
Sih^iled materM for undergraduate teaching reflects the utilization of relatively current 
information as well as dependence upon archival sources. 

Tiahii* viii dnnicta the use of standard archival sources in the field of psychology and the 

degx?et by c.her ^chival sources ~ ^ 

temoorarv Psychology, utilization of all the types of sources in Thble VIII was so^^t^r^ier 

for undergraduate teaching 

,rf4” 

any archival sources. 

Th. mn« freouentlv mentioned "other" source for reviews (by 23 respo^nts) was the 
« AhorrartB was the onlv source in Thble VllI, when used in relation to tlie 

THE PREPARATION OF A LECTURE FOR AN UNDERGRADUATE COURSE 

Pr#»r>aration for a naiticular lecture reveals somewhat more clearly the 

tion for inclusion in the lecture. 

When asked to report on their most recent lecture to 
rSLW” ^ta^sttlSteo'Tfet Sc^gSId t^^s^'a^mte IX 

incorporatin^ome of the activity-related material into the lecture. 




TABLE IX 

CONTENT OF lECRIRES ON WHICH RESPONDENTS BEPOBTED 



Lecture Content 


Undergraduate*Course Teochers 
N-495 


Explanation of a basic subiect-matter area or concept in the 






field of p^cHology 




41% 




Procedural or methodological information 




21 




Theoretical material 




19 




Area of current controversy or concern (e.g., dlscussior^ 


of the 






miuise of psychological tests) 




8 




Historical,, background, or overview presentation 




8 




Other 




1 




rormal lecture not given because course was a seminar < 


or 






discuuion group 




1 




Lecture topic not Indicated 




1 




TABLE X 








NATURE OF RESPONDENTS' INVOLVEMENT 


IN SPECIFIC AREA 


OF LECTURE 






incorporating 


Reporting Other Activity 


Activity ‘Related 


in Area of Lecture^ 


Material 


in Lecture** 


Type of Involvement 


N=495 




1 
1 Ut 


Conducted research 


28% 




20% 


Presently coiKluctIng research 


20 




13 


Directing student research 


18 




12 


Published article 


18 




12 


Currently writing article 


11 




6 


Currently writing book or chapter far book 


9 




6 


Conducting clinical or applied work 


14 




13 


Consulting (outside own Institution) 


10 




8 


Other (presenting paper, atterveiing 


• 






meeting ar institute, etc.) 


3 




2 



*Mor« than one activity could be indicated. 

’*'*lnformation from more than one activity could be incorporated in lecture. 



Seventy-four percent of the 235 respondents v^o were engaged in activities relatal to their 
lectures had either conducted relevant research or were currently conducting or supervising it; 
55% of these 235 respondents actually incorporated some information from their past or present 
research into the lecture. Nearly all the respondents who were engaged in relevant clinical 
work incorporated information therefrom into their lectures, and the same was true for “other” 
activities such as attendance of meetings or institutes or the making of presencaticsis. All re- 
spondents who engaged in any of these activities as a group included material more frequently 
from recent meetingfi in their lecture than the entire sample (37% as opposed to 27%). 

Sourcss of Information for Lscturi 

Other than the information stenuning from their related activities, information from a 
number other sources was sought and frequently incorporated in lectures. The reasons given 
by 495 respondents for seeking supplementary material were; to up-date lecture material with 
more recent Information (50%); to recheck accuracy or review course notes (35%); to orient 
oneself as completely as possible when presenting the topic for the first time or when introduc- 
ing a new dimension to previous coverage (18%); and for a variety of other reasons such as 
being able to direct students to the best references and sources on the subject, providing visual 
material to illustrate the lecture, or examining interrelationships to other allied areas or dis- 
cipUnes, etc. (4%). Thirty percent of the respondents did not search any archival or other 
sources for materialto supplement the lecture they described. Thble XI depicts the respondents* 
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TABLE XI 

SOURCES USED IN LECTURE PREPARATION BY UNDERGRADUATE TEACHERS 



Source 


Respondents 

Consulting 

Source* 


Respondents Using Each Source 
Who Employed Information 
from Sources in Lecture** 


Course text(s) 


44% 


70% 


(220)*** 


Other undergraduate texts 


33 


82 


(165) 


Other books 


38 


90 


(187) 


Journal literature 


23 


96 


(115) 


Annual Review of Psychology 


9 


61 


(44) 


P$ychoio 9 i€ai BuiteHn 


7 


82 


(33) 


Other sources of reviews 


3 


— 


( 16) 


Psycholoaical Abstracts 


8 


56 


(41) 


Other sources of abstracts 


1 


— 


( 4) 


Other sources including technical reports, 
reprints, discussions, colloquia, etc. 


16 


96 


(79) 



*Mor* than one source could be consulted. 

**lnformation from more than oivb source could be incorporated. 

***Nomber in parenthesis is base of percentage. No data is given for Ns below 20. 



search of a number oi sources (principally archival) for information for lectures, and it addi- 
tionally shows whether the sources used afforded any lecture material. 

The course text was the source most frequently consulted, but other books and Joi™i 
literature, once they were consulted, were found to be the sources most consistently successful 
in providing information that was actually incorporated intothe lecture. The course text, other 
texts, and other bot^s were aU searched by substantially higher percentages than were the other 
sources. More than a fifth of the respondents consulted journals, and almost all incorporated 
the material they found in journals ijjio their lectures. '"Other” sources were next most fre- 
quently cnnsulted and were highly productive of lecture material. Those reported most often 
among "Other” sources were preprints and reprints, discussions with colleagues and/or stu- 
dents, technical and iiiformally circulated research reports, one’s own notes from graduate 
courses, research, or work on dissertation anct from meetings of various types. 



Prcfessional meetings were the next sources examined in an effort to discover vdiether 
teachers derived any information appUcable to their undergraduate lectures from attending 
professional gatherings and which types of gatherings were most likely to yield such info^- 
tioa. Approximately a fourth (27%) of the 49S respondents reported obtain!^ infOTmation for a 
lecture from a professional meeting. The gatherings most frequently indica^by these re- 
spc^ndents as having provided lecture material were; regional conventioiiA (27% of the 13o re- 
spc ndents reporting the use of material from meetings); national meetii^s other than APA, such 
as the American Educational Research Association, Society for Research in Child Itevelopm^, 
and Psychonomic Society (16%); APA conventions (19%); and colloquia outside one s own insti- 
tution (20%). 

Respondents also were asked to indicate any information from foreign countries that they 
incorporated into their lectures, and the nature of the source. Only 12% had inclu^ such in- 
formation in the lecture uponwhichthey were reporting and the main sources they checked were 
foreign bo^ and foreign journals. 



Since one specific leaure rather than an entire course was under consideration, it is^ 
suit*rising that the percentages indicating use of certain archival sources, such as .gsy^^ 
logi cal Abstracts and Annual Review of Psychology , were lower than those reported in Table 
VIll (dealing with any sources used relative to an entire course), and it is, perhaps, su^rising 
that as many as 27% and 12%, respectively, had used material from professional gatherings 

and from foreign sources. 



More thantwo thirds of the 495 respondents indicated that they did n« consi^r Ae P^fr^ 
tion for the lec*:ure upon which they had reported in any way atypical. Those who did find it so 
gave varied explanations, few of which were common to more than two or, occasionally, three 
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of these respondents. Some examples are: “last lecture of semester/* “less preparation 
than usual/* “more preparation than usual/* “outside my area/* “dealt with methodology, 
therefore, less preparation required/* “1 was especially interested in it,** and “had no interest 
in the topic.** 



TABLE XII 

NATUHE OF RESPONDENTS' INTEREST IN LECTURE TOPICS UPON WHICH THEY REPORTED 



^ Reason for Special Interest in Topic 


Undergraduate-Course Teachers* 
N=495 


Conducting or planning research to which lecture topic is closely related 


23% 


Considered presentotion or exposition of the topic a challenge 


16 


Conducting applied work to which the lecture topic is closely related 


16 


An area of preoccupation and involvement (of typically long-term duration) 


11 


A topic of special significance for or applicability to the persons taking 
the course 


8 


An orea previously reviewed by the lecturer 


3 


An area or topic about which the lecturer had previously published an 
article or made an oral presentation 


3 


Other 


1 


Nature of interest not indicated 


4 



*Mor« than one type of interest could be indicated. 



Approximately three fourths (74%) of the respondents expressed particular interest in the 
lecture topic they had presented; Ikble XU describes the nature of or reasons for their interest. 
As might be expected from previous data on the research involvement of most respondents in 
the area of the courses they were teaching and at the lectures they had given, the relevance of 
their ongoing or planned research was the type of interest indicated by the highest percentage. 
The “challenge** of the topic and the relevance of their applied work to the subject matter of 
the lecture were two other types of interest each of which was expressed by nearly a fifth of 
these 367 “interested** respondents. Eleven percent did not really “explain** their interest; 
they affirmed its existence and generally added that it had existed for some considerable amount 
of time. 

Information Problems 

Finally^ respondents were requested to enumerate any information problems pertaining to 
the course of study represented by the lecture upon which they had reported. Twenty-seven 
percent mentioned no problems; those described by the other 361 respondents appear in Thble 
Xlll. By far the me at frequently reported problem was insufficient time to locate or assimilate 
all the relevant material. Iferticularly was thi the case with teachers who carried a heavy 
course load, but it was reported also by teachers of only one or two courses. Since nearly aU 
the teachers in this sample reported a number of professional responsibilities in addition to 
teaching, it is not surprising that time to prepare, even when the material was readily available, 
was a major problem. One area of difficulty about which the teachers wrote at some length was 
the problem of selecting and organizing material for presentation to undergraduates. Some 
teachers felt that their work was made much more difficult because the sources to which they 
would have liked to direa students were characterized both by a manner of presentation and 
terminology beyond the comprehension of most undergraduates. Related to this problem were 
the complaints about the poor quality of textbooks and the absence of good, basic, conq>rehensi- 
ble reviews. Additionally, this sample made those comments, typical of many samples studied 
by the Project^, about the poor quality of much of the published information and the plethora of 
trivia through which one had to plow to glean anything of sufficient vrorth to be included in the 
course. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF TEACHERS TEACHING DIFFERENTSUBJKT-MA^ 

COURSES AND THEIR USE OF SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

The questionnaire was arranged so that all questions were answered relative to the course 
or courses taught by a respondent. As a result, a comparison of teacher characteristics and 

^Reports of the American Pavcholocical AssocUtfam's Projea on Scientific Information Exchange, j p PsY- 
oioto^ , Volume 1, Rcemfeinr$63 and Volume 2, December 1965. APA-PSIEP Reports 111,2, and 11. 
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TAILE XIII 

INFOUMATION PROBLEMS REPORTED BY RESPONDENTS 



Information Probl*mi R*!ativ* to 
Court* in Which Twcher Gav* L*ctur* 


Resporrdents Reporting 
Eoch Problem* 
N-495 


|nsuffic!*nt t!m* to locate and road all r*l*vont material 


24% 


Ab**nc* of infoimotioo of th* typ* sought lack of empirical 

data relotiv* to a theory) 


9 


Problems pertainirnif to library location, facilities, or procedures 


9 


Selecting, organizing, and/or reducing material to a level compre- 
hensible to undergraduates 


7 


PubitcoHoo log cmkJ th« oequisiHon of curront Infotmotion 


5 


Diversity of sources In which relevont material oppears 


5 


Overabundance of Information making th* maintenance of aware- 
ness difficult or impouibi* 


5 


Poor quality of available information— the vast amount of trivia 
published and th* few useful contributions 


4 


Absence of good reviews 


4 


Poor quality of textbooks 


3 


Keeping up with current work outside own area of specioliiotion 
or own discipline 


1 


Maintenance of own adequate filing and retrieval system 


<i 


irrodequot* indexing of certain subjects, making th* Identification 
of relevant material difficult 


<1 


Obtoirting foreign journals and repJnts (particularly Russian) dealing 
with current work 


<1 


Lock of clorityor consistency both in primary end secondary sources 




inadequate background In interdisciplirtary areas overlapped by 
subject (com ^ebensioo and presentation of material difficult) 


<\ 


Level of and time allocation fora course (i.*., time allotted course 
prevents adequate coverage of subject ut undergraduate level) 


<i 


Own lock of interest in topic 


<1 


Other flock of visual moteriois, tnadequocy of Psychological 
Abstracts, motivating students to read, languog* difficulty as 
relevant literature not In English, etc.) 


4 



*Respond«nts could indicat* more than on* typ* of probl*m. 



information sources tasociated with different lubjea- matter areas of psychol^ was possible. 
The courses that were reported included; abnormalpsycholdgy, clinical psychok^, persoMUty, 
motivation and emotion, counselir« and guidance, pastoralpsychology and psycholt^ 
social psychology, survey and public opinion polling, testing and measittement, educational 
psychology* developmental psychology, child psychology, adolescett 
cognition and Unguage, language and psychrUnguistics, com^rative and 
physiological psydiology, experimental psychology, seraat^ and perception, lea 
ai^ etmerimental design, mathematical models, industrial psychology, applied psychol^y, 
introductory or general psychology, history of psychology systenwand 
seminar, and various courses outside the subject it«tter of psychology, such as biology, sociol- 
ogy, and mathematics.‘^ 

Courses upon which less than 2G respondents reported were with one exception o^tted 
from the comparisons in the tables and figure that follow; the exceptiOTW^ a 
nated ‘‘Othcr'*^ (courses outside the field of psychology), which had an N ^ ^ 

small a group it was hoped that some differences between the field of ^ 

ciplines might be st^ested. A miscellaneoua categoi'/ of Seminars (N=50) wfaidi inclvi^ 
special project seminars, honors seminars, advanced general seminars, etc., was also omitted 
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because the diversity of subjea-matter they cootained, lu all, eighteen psychology courses 
and the one categc^y of courses outside the field were used throughout the cofnparisoas. 

The courses, with three major and three lesser exceptions, ware primarily at the Junicnr 
or senior level, some 80% or more of the respondents rtqported that die students enrolled in 
their courses were juniors or seniors. The three outstanding exceptions were ccurses in Gen- 
eral Psychology, in which 90% of the respondents described their students as freshmen or 
sophomores; in Developmental Psychology, 48% freshmenor sophomores; and in Child Develop- 
meat, 40% freshmen or sofhomores. Ad^tloDally,one third of the respondents teaching Ststis- 
tics and Experimental Design reported their students to be primarily freshmen or sofhomores, 
as did 30% of those teschi£g Educational Psychology and 22% of those teaching Eiqserimeatal 
PaycholQ^. 

The median number of students enrolled in the various courses showed no particular pattern 
CMT trend for any grouping of related courses. Most of the classes constituted relatively email 
grotq>a of between 20 and 40 atudenta. Exceptions were General Psychology and Educational 
Psychology, both of which were typically taught to classes of more than SO students. 



Choractsrtstlcs and Sctsncific and Prcdhstfonal Activltist of Ihochsrt 

The respondents associated with each of the courses are compared on the basis of hipest 
academic degree in Figure 1. For 13 of the 19 courses used in the comparison there were no 
teachers holding cxily a bachelor's degree. Among the renuiining six, the highest percentage 
(8%) was that found for teachers of Statistics and Experimental Design. The percenuges of 
teadiers who held only a bachelor's degree for the other five courses were: Learning, 5%; 
Personality, 4%; Cliniccl, 3%; Experimental, 3%; and General Psychology, 2%. Figure 1 also 
shows clearly that teachers of four courses within the field of psychology bad a somewhat dif- 
ferent d^ree pattern from that characterizing the others within the field; Educational, Develop- 
mental, Ghild, and Adolescent Psychology tended to have lower percentages of PhD's and hic^er 
percentages ot Master^ degrees and EdD's than the other psychology courses. Abnormal, 
Glinical, and General Psychology were also characterized by comparatively high percentages 
of Master's degrees and somewhat lower percentages of PhD's than were found for teadiers of 
courses in Personality, Social, Industrial, History, Systems, and Gontemporary Theories, and 
the experimental ones. Gourses outside the field cf psychology presented a very different de- 
gree pattern from any of those within the field; this grouping had a relatively hig^ percentage 
(46%) of Master's degrees and equal percentages of PhD and EdD degrees (27% each). 

For most of the teachers, psychology had becsn the major field of their highest academic 
degree and they were currently teaching in psycholcgy departments. The highest percentages 
of teachers having degrees in educationandteac^nglla departments education or in combined 
departments of psychology and education were those idio were teaching courses in Educational 
Psychology, Developmental Psychology, Ghild Psychology, Adolescent Psychology, and Glinical 
Psychology. In the case of teachers of courses outside psychology, only 38% had obtained their 
degrees in psychology and 27% in education, the rest being from otter fields. The departments in 
which persons in this group were teaching were the following: psychology, 38%; psychology and 
sociology, 31%; education, 23%; and philooophy and religion, 8%. 

With regard to academic rank, there was no clear-cut pattern either for all psychology 
courses taken together or for related areas of this field. The two courses with the highest per- 
centages of full professors were Industrial (50%) and Systems and Gontemporary Theories (43%), 

Ihble XIV presents data on the median dates of highest academic degree, on the median 
dates cf first having complete responsibility for the teaching of a course in psychology, and ca 
the median number of years spent teaching at one's present (at the time of the survey) institu- 
tion. Ite earliest median date of highest degree (1952) occurred among the teachers of Indus- 
trial Psycbolcjy (This is consistent with the largest percentage of full professors occurring 
sn) 0 i« the teachers of this course.) and thoseof History. The course in which teachers had the 
most recent median date of highest degree was Experimental (1959). For most courses, the 
median date of the teacher's first fuU responsibility for a course in psychology preceded the 
date of highest academic degree by one or two years. Reversals of this trend occurred in 
Developmjental, Ghild, Industrial, and History of Psychology as well as in the courses outside 
psychology. 

The median number of years of teaching at one's present institution was for the 18 psy- 
chology courses taken together six years prior to the year cjf this survey. Among these groups, 
teachers of Educationalandof IndustrialPsychologyhadtte greatest number of years cf teaching 
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TABLE XIV 

INFORMATION ON DEGREE AND TEACHING EXPERIENCE FOR TEACHERS OF EACH^tXJR^ 



Course 



Medium Dot* of Median Date Began 

Highest Degree Tiwchli^ Psychology 



Abnormal (Na62) 


1957 


1955 


Clinical (N»31) 


1954 


1953 


Personality (N*81) 


1956 


1954 


Social (N*79) 


1953 


1953 


Ed;icationai (N»54) 


1%>3 


1952 


Developmental (N»44) 


1956 


1957 


Child (N*£0) 


1957 


1958 


Adolescent (N»27) 


1957 


1957 


Testing and Measurement (N^dO) 


1957 


1955 


Experimental (N=90) 


1959 


1958 


Learning (Na42) 


1958 


1956 


Sensatioii ond Perception (N»21) 


1957 


1953 


Physiological (N*29) 


1958 


1957 


Stotistics and Experimental 






Design (N*39) 


1957 


iVao 


Industrial (N?^2) 


1952 


1954 


General (N=249) 


1957 


1956 


History (N=24) 


1952 


1954 


Systems and Contemporary 
Theories (N=28) 


1958 


1956 


Courses outside field of 






psychology (N=11) 


1957 


1963 



Median Number of Years 
Teo chIt>fl at Present Institution 

7 
d 

8 
8 
11 

6 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 
7 
4 

7 
10 
6 
7 



8 



14 



_ 1 Mtf ftnno 1 1 fltwi in reanectivelv: for courses outside the field of psychology, 
at their present institutions, U and 10, resect v y , . . ,4 median number of 

The proreesional aaivittes, other ‘;?o&t«et5SSi)^r“*Xh1 

the earioie couraea were “e»*5? 

r=-1^3unS»\“.5 ta 

courses, a few patterns i^e f Qg^„ental course (Experimental, Learning, 

three bo& rankliig well helow the moat irequently 

6h5J and •■conauWi* and »»“«! In Sia^Mittieae pattema ot aaivlty, teadiera 

indicated activity, "rCTearch (84%). »" , «ibataiitiallY higher 

in the CUnical and AdoleaceK couraea te^ to acwrt cimca^^ Ef icational, Develop- 
percentage than any o« their ^er activM«. T«t*ere rf Ahwraj^^^ 

“c^ultii« and applied work” and “graduate teachii^ (45%) ranking next. 
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FIGURE 1. RMpondMts osw^iatwl with ooch ef th« eourMS ccmparMl or ba«i* of ocodomie dograo. 





TABLE XV 

PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS OF EACH COURSE NAMING ACTIVITIES OTHER THAN TEACHING 
AS BEING INCLUDED IN PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBIUTIFi 



Court* 


Adminis- 

tration 


Clinical 

Work 


Comulting 
and Appliod 
Work 


Ow.) 

Research 


R*s*arch 

Guidonc* 


Ibaching 

Graduota 

Courtos 


Writing and 
Editing 


Abnormal (N>^2) 




58 % 


2&% 




45% 


35% 


21% 


Clinical (N-31) 


50 


§0 


19 


S3 


34 


25 


1? 


Psrionality (NaSI) 


54 


ZO 


17 


SZ 


48 


46 


23 


Social (N.S79) 


44 


33 


29 


ZS 


58 


53 


35 


Educational (N«5^ 


52 




19 


59 


48 


35 


19 


D*v«l 9 f)m*ntal (N»44) 


55 


52 


20 


61 


48 


36 


14 


Child (N«30) 


42 


60 


24 


sz 


42 


SS. 


22 


Adol*ic*.nt (N«27) 


48 


59 


7 


48 


33 


33 


11 


Totting and 

,M*TJ5ur*M*nt (Na60) 


58 


58 


25 




52 


37 


12 


Exp«rim*ntal (Ns90) 


52 


27 


12 


za 


Z.4_ 


39 


22 


Loarning (Na4^ 


40 


19 


12 


83 


67 


6Z 


24 


Stmotion and 

P*rc*ption (N»21) 


48 


19 


43 


95 


86 


52 


33 


Phytiological (N*29) 


55 


3 


21 


90 


86 


52 


28 


Statittics and EKptrimontal 
D*tign (Nai39) 


56 


21 


15 ‘ 


74 


74 


36 


36 


Induttrial (Na32) 


53 


31 


59 


84 


66 


& 


31 


Gen«rai (N*349) 


54 


41 


17 


63 


55 


39 


21 


History (N=2^ 


54 


29 


25 


SZ 


54 


33 


29 


Syttwnt and Contamporary 
Th*ori«t (N»28) 


57 


54 


14 


ZL 


57 


46 


25 


Courtot outtid* fi*ld of 
ptycholo(or (N=ll) 


82 

am 


55 


45 


55 


27 


45 


9 



tlona: only 38% oi the teachers of Sensation and Perception and 48% of those teaefa^ Physio- 
logical considered undergraduate teaching nniost time-demanding. The activities prese- 

dSice in time demand over teaching undergraudate courses vrere ‘ research and administra- 
tive work.” 

Table XVI shows the research and clinical involvement erf the teadbers in the subject matter 
of their respective courses. Those teachers who indicated the 

graduate courses with their research were found in Learning (64%), Physiol^cal (6^), and 
Social f54%); those having the least research in tihe area of their courses were fom^ in Sy«ems 
^ C^raportry Hi^e» (14%). History (12%), Statistics slid Expe^ttiU Dertpi (im 
Gensral (14%^ Adolesce* (15%). The respondents srith 

ment in the area of their courses were those teaching Clinical (53%), Abnormal (52%), and 
Personality (46%). 

Fewer teachers cemsidered undergraduate teaching their most information-demanding a^ 
tivity than gave it top priority in the allocation of their time. The highest 
ai»^ tesi^rs * CUnlcal psychology (77%) and among teachers « cou rses w slde 
psydwlogy (82%). For the most part, research and graduate teaching competed strongly in in- 
formation demands vrith undergraduate teaching. 

Those seeking current information for their courses^ over and al^etheiirfoo^ 

for their overlappii* research and appUed aaivities, are sh<mn in 

ages were generally high; however, in two courses. Statistics and ExperimentalDesign and 
lUstory, they dropped to 23% and 20%, respt^ctively. The highest perceirf^es 
information occurred in Adolescent Psychology (85%), courses outside psycho ogy ( 2%), 
Physiological (79%), Industrial (75%), and LearMng (74%). 
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TABLE XVI 

PEKCENTAGE OF TEACHERS OF EACH COURSE DOING RESEARCH AND APPLIED WORK 



Csurs* 


Research in Same 
Areo as Course 


Clinical or Applied Work 
in Same Area os Course 


Seeking Current 
Information Especially 
for the Cwrse 


Abitonnal (Na6^ 


31% 


52% 


60% 


Clinical (N»31) 


19 


53 


63 


Personality (Ns^Sl) 


30 


46 


53 


Social (N=79) 


54 


9 


59 


Educational (N=5^ 


30 


20 


69 


Developnental (N=44) 


30 


23 


61 


Child (N»50) 


32 


28 


60 


Adolescent (Ns27) 


15 


33 


85 


Testing and Measurement (N-a60) 


38 


43 


62 


Experimental (N=s90) 


36 


2 


61 


Learning (N:»42) 


64 


7 

* 


74 


Sensation and Perception (Ns21) 


43 


14 


62 


j4iysiological (N»29) 


62 


0 


79 


Statistics ond Experimental 
Design (N,^9) 


13 


5 


23 


Industrial (N=^2) 


31 


41 


75 


General (N*249) 


14 


6 


66 


History (N»24) 


12 


0 


20 


Systems ond Contempomry 
Theories (N»28) 


14 


4 


46 


Courses outside the field of 
psychology (Nsll) 


36 


36 


82 



information Sourcas Uttd by Taochort 

Files of materials for undergraduate teaching were least characteristic of teachen^ 
Statistics and Experimental Design, Systems and Contemporary Theories, and Histo^ -77%, 
54%. and 50%, respeaively, did not maintain such files. The types of materials filed and the 
utilization of each by the teachers of each course appear in Tbble XVll. Preprints, reprints, 

► nd convention papers tended to receive the highest percentages throughout all the courses, ex- 
cept Child Psychology and Adolescent Psychology, 

Table XVIII prcseiits the utilization of archival sources by the teachers of the varg^ 
courses. Rarely did percentages of use exceed 50%. The only courses in whl<* 
of the teachers used the Annual Review of Psychology were Physiological (86%), Devel^mental 
(57%), Industrial (56%), and Sensation and Perception (52%). For only one course, I^rning 
(62%), did percentages of use of Psychological Bulletin exceed 50%. PaydK)l<^cal Abstract s 
had generally more substantial percentages of use than did the 

centages ocoirred in Clinical (59%), Industrial (59%), Adolescent (56%), and Child (52^. Pe:^ 
ceutages of use of Contemporary Psychology did not exceed 50% amc^ the teachers of any of 
the courses. The lowest percentages of use of all sources among ^ 

pared occurred amoi« the teachers of Statistics and Expcrimenul Design who had also been 
those indicating least dependence upon files. 
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TABLE )0/ill 

PERCEMTAGE OF TEACHERS IN E.^CH COURSE USING ARCHIVAL SOURCES 



Coo lies 


Annual 
Ravlaw of 
Piyehojggy 


Ofhar 

annual 

raviaws 


Piycho- 

logicol 

Bullafln 


Othar 

ravlaws 


Piycho- 

logical 

Abifraett 


©ihtr 

abtiracts 


Contain- 

Pi^^ 


Othar 

sourcat 


Abnor.iu! (Naf>2) 


40% 


11% 


32% 


13% 


50% 


0% 


45% 


6% 


Clinical (N-30) 


31 


9 


34 


16 


59 


6 


28 


13 


Pariooality (Ns81) 


42 


9 


32 


14 


33 


1 


40 


10 


Social (N-*79) 


37 


6 


42 


16 


35 


7 


43 


9 


EducoHonal (N*54) 


35 


19 


31 


20 


43 


7 


22 


15 


Divai'^pmantal (N»44) 


57 


9 


39 


14 


45 


6 


34 


7 


Child (N^) 


40 


8 


42 


14 


52 


0 


42 


4 


Adolaicenf (N»27) 


41 


15 


26 


11 


56 


4 


48 


26 


TtiitJng and 

Mtosuiamanr (N^hO) 


35 


7 


35 


15 


47 


3 


33 


7 


EKp£(lmaniai CN*90) 


38 


8 




24 


38 


4 


22 


7 


itorninfl (N»4;^ 


43 


j 


62 


36 


40 


0 


29 


14 


SfMQfioo and 

Parcap^ion fN~2"| 


52 


14 


43 


14 


48 


14 


19 


5 


Physloic’^icol CN-29) 


86 


55 


41 


21 


48 


14 


31 


28 


SiO'HAtiei. and £*pa*'«man»< 
Dasigo 


Lii 

18 


0 


13 


3 


21 


3 


21 


3 


IndoVfial CNx32) 


.56 


9 


28 


13 


59 


6 


31 


6 


Ge,iaret |N:!249) 


30 


5 


35 


19 


36 


2 


33 


8 


HSitory CN»24) 


29 


8 


25 


0 


20 


4 


33 


4 


Syiiams and Con*arnporaty 

Thaorias (Ns'28) 46 


0 


36 


18 


46 


4 


43 


11 


Courtat oottida Bald of 
piychotogy 


9 


0 


9 


0 


18 


0 


9 


18 



DIFFERENCES IN PROFESSIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF TEACHERS 
AND IN THEIR INFORMATION PRACTICES ASSOCIATED WITO 
SCHOOLS GRANTING THEIR HIGHEST DEGREE AND CURRENTLY EMPLOYING THEM 

Tlds section cHals with those characteristics and behavior associated with the status of the 
school which granted the undergraduate teacher^^s highest degree and the type of scjiool enq>loy- 
inx the undergraduate teacher at the time of the survey. The school status is broken down into 
three categories: “distinguished/’ “good,” and “other” based on Allen hi C^ter s Aa 

Assessmeitt of Quality in Graduate Education. ? The “cUstinguished category is the same as 
Cartter’s, and his “strong” and “good” divisions constitute the “good” category. All remain- 
ing universities make up the last category of “other”; also included are foreign institutions for 
whicli quality estimates seemed inappropriate and A?nerican and Canadian universities 
ranked in the Canter study. Without considering 10 foreign universities (contributing ^^3^0 
degrees! only 2 of these 75 instituticns can be regarded as strong candidates for the good 
OX * ^distinguished** cstegories^S The type of employing institution is divided into four 
gories: University, Liberal Ana College, Teachers College, and TechMcal Inaitution. *^e 
majority of the 495 respondents were employed by Liberal Arts Colleges (2*,8) and Lniv^sities 
(200). (It should be noted in TUbles XIX - XXVIl under the heeding ‘ type of school at which re- 
spondent teaches” that only 489 respondents institutions could be* categorized acemroing to 
type.) 



7AUeii M. Cutter, Aa Aeaesament of Quality In Graduate Education (Wuhlnbcoo, D.C.; Americin Council 
on Education, 19M). 

^Estimates were baaed upontbe interrelations among various measures tjf university quality (j^rsonal com- 
munication from A. W. Attin) and urv*a the data in A. W, Astin, Who Goe s Whei^to Collate?, ot>, _ ^ « 
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TABLE XIX-A 

HIGHEST ACADEMIC DEGREE OF TEACHERS GROUPED BY STATUS Of 
SCHOOL GRANTING THAT DEGREE AND TYPE OF EMPLOYING INSTITUTIOFI 



Respondents Grouped by 
Status of School Granting 
Respondents Highest Degree 



Respondents Grouped by 
Type of School at 
Which They Teach* 



Unde duaie- Liberal Arts Teachers 

Cour»*W»ers Distinguished Good Other University 
Degree Uvel N»495 N»83 N=264 N^148 N=200 N^2^ 



Doctorote 

Master's 

Bachelor's 



85% 
U 
1 



96% 

4 

0 



90% 

10 

<1 



70% 

26 

4 



95% 

4 

1 



77% 

22 

1 



78% 

17 

5 



Technical 

Institution 

N«19 



100 % 

0 

0 



"Only 489 respondents' institutions could be categorized according to type. This note applies to this heading in 
all the remaining tables in this report. 



TABLE XIX-B 

pfi(!!ENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS ON LEVEL OF HIGHEST DEGREEr 
STATUS OF INSTITUTION GRANTING THAT DEGREE AND TYPE OF EMPLOYING INSTITUTlOh^ 



Employing Institution 



Statu, of ln.Ht.Hco UnW.«i^: Cita^l Art. T«ih.« Col^. 

Granti ng Highest Degree Non-Ph.D. Ph.D . Non-Ph.D. Ph.D. Non-Ph.D. Ph.D. Non -Ph^ ^ 

Distinguislied 0% 

Good 1 

Other 1 



11 % 

21 

6 



1 % 

8 

6 



5% 

17 

9 



< 1 % 

3 

3 



0% 

2 

1 



0% 

0 

0 



< 1 % 

3 

1 



Ihble XIX- A presents the highest academic degree of the respondents. More than ^ 
the respondents received their highest degree from the “good category of Sr^uate school 
aivl 909E, held the PhD. A clear progression is evident; the highest perc^age of PhD s were 
held^ong graduates of “distinguished” schools (96%) and Ae Iwest (70%) among ^adua^^^ 
of “other” schools. One hundred percent of the 19 teaching in Techmcal Institutes held the PhD 
followed by 95% of those located in Universities. 

Thble XIX-B shows the distribution of respondents on level of degree, status iMtitution 
ffrantins highest degree, and type of employing institution. Considering the status of the schoi^ 
S^iM Ae degrees first, graduates from “distinguished” departments were primarily fou^ 
in Universitie^and “good” departments furnished the majority of the teasers in every 
school Turning to institutions, the data make clear the relative quality of traimi^ 
^ISSltuSr^ this scale, uiiversities were highest, “rs ^ 

Arts Colleges intermediate. Technical Institution teachers, all PhD s, are diHicult to piace 
because of their small number and their not holding degrees below the doctorate. 

The year the highest academic degree was received appears in Tkble XX. There w«e 
negU^We’dSerence, MBOdated with the status of the schort 
Sa emoloved in Teachers Colleges tended to be younger (only 12% ret^\^ jme 
1950 or before) than persons employed by other types of institutions. Thble )K1 shews the 
tS^ stoce the^respondeut had Brst asstuned *!" f 
in navchop gv Fewer persons holding degrees fremi other schools (10%) than irom m 
tinguished” (24%) or “good” (22%) schools had taught as long as 20 years, presumably a reflec- 
5 TS WISM oration that the Sore distisguished graduate departments are 

X 9 AU^ toe«« IS rsresrent Sack of any recent graduates teaming in the 

Institutions fno persons with teaching experience lees thanfive years). This suggesm that liiese 
totlSS^ ei^i^ psySol^ departments at the same rate as other types of 

institutions. 

Thhip XXIl-A indicates the academic rank of respondents. Over one third of the teachers 
who ?r^;™tom "S^ed” or •■good" schools held the rank of professor. Graduates 

»Uuren Wispe and jto^er.-‘WnereAmerlc.-.Rec(«alzedPsyclK.logl^^ Received Their fioctorates." 

American Pavchoiogit. 1964, XIX, No. 8, 634-644. 
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TABLE KX 



DATE OF HIGHEST ACADEMIC DEGREE OF TEACHERS GROUPED BY 
STATUS OF SCHOOL GRANTING THAT DEGREE AND TYPE OF EMPLOYING INSTITUTION 



Date 


All 

Undergraduate-* 
Course Teachers 
N^495 


Respondents Grouped by 
Status of School Granting 
P.espondents Highest Degree 




Respondents Grouped by 
Type of School at 
Which They Teach 




Distinguished 

N^83 


Good ' 

Nc264 


Other 

N^148 


University 

Nc-200 


Liberal Arts 
College 
N=228 


Teachers 

College 

N=42 


Technical 

Institution 

Nwl9 


1961 - 1965 


26% 


27% 


23% 


31% 


2n'o 


26% 


31% 


11% 


1956 - 1960 


29* 


27 


27 


34 


27 


30 


33 


28 


1951 - 1955 


18 


11 


18 


21 


16 


17 


24 


33 


1946 - 1950 


11 


13 


13 


5 


14 


10 


2 


16 


1941 - 1945 


5 


4 


6 


4 


5 


6 


0 


0 


1936 - 1940 


5 


8 


6 


3 


6 


4 


5 


6 


1935 or before 


6 


10 


7 


2 


5 


7 


5 


6 



*Median^l960. 



TABLE XXI 

LENGTH OF TIME SINCE FIRST ASSUMING FULL RESPONSIBILITY 
FOt; TEACHING A COURSE IN PSYCHOLOGY GROUPED BY STATUS OF 
SCHOOL GRANTING HIGHEST DEGREE AND TYPE OF EMPLOYING INSTITUTION 







Respondents Grouped by 
Status of School Granting 
Respondents Highest Degree 




Respondents Grouped by 
Type of School at 
Which They Teach 




Years of 
Experience 


All 

Undergraduate- 
Course leachers 
N=495 


Distinguished 

N=83 


Good Other 
N^264 N=148 


University 

N=200 


Liberal Arts 
College 
N=228 


Teachers 

College 

N^42 


lechnicul 

Institution 

N=19 


1 or less 


3% 


3% 


3% 


2% 


3% 


4% 


3% 


0% 


2-4 


21 


19 


17 


25 


18 


22 


24 


0 


5-9 


29 


31 


26 


35 


31 


27 


31 


44 


10 - 14 


15 


9 


16 


17 


14 


16 


14 


17 


15 - 19 


14 


13 


16 


11 


17 


10 


16 


22 


20 or more 


18 


24 


22 


10 


17 


21 


12 


17 


Not indicated 


<1 


1 


<1 


0 


<1 


0 


0 


0 








TABLE XXII-A 












ACADEMIC RANK OF RESPONDENTS GROUPED BY STATUS OF SCHOOL 
GRANTING HIGHEST DEGREE AND TYPE OF EMPLOYING INSTITUTION 








Respondents Grouped by 
Status of School Granting 
Respondents Highest Degree 




Respondents Grouped by 
Type of School at 
Which They Teach 




Rank 


All 

Undergraduate- 
Course Teachers 
N=495 


Distinguished 

N=83 


Good Other 
N=264 N=148 


University 

N=200 


Liberal Arts 
College 
N=228 


Teachers 

College 

N=42 


lechnical 

Institution 

N=19 


Professor 


33% 


37% 


37% 


25% 


32% 


35% 


36% 


28% 


Associate Professor 29 


26 


29 


32 


27 


27 


45 


50 


Assistant Professor 29 


35 


25 


32 


36 


27 


14 


22 


Other 


8 


2 


8 


11 


5 


11 


5 


0 


Not indicated 


<1 


0 


<1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



of “other” schools, however, tentledtohave lower rank, aad there were fewer profea^rs (255^ 
Approximately one third of the teachers employed by Universities, Liberal Arts Golle^o, and 
Teachers Colleges were professors. An unusual finding is the approximately one half d those 
located at Technical Institutions with the one rank of associate professor. 

TABLE XXU-B 

DEPARTMENTAL AFflUATlON OF RESPONDENTS GROUPED BY STATUS 
OF SCHOOL GRANTING HIGHEST DEGREE AND TYPE OF EMPLOYING INSTITUTION 



ReipAmhints Grouped by 
Statu* of School Gronting 



Respond. nts Grouped by 
Type of School at 



1 

1 

Department 


Alt 

Undergraduate- 
Course TMchers 
N=495 


Distinguished 

Ns83 


Good Other 
N=264 N-148 


University 

N=200 


Liberal Arts 
College 
N^228 


Teachers 

College 

N^2 


Technical 

Institution 

N=19 


Piychology 


85% 


95% 


85% 


78% 


97% 


81% 


48% 


83% 


Education 


6 


0 


5 


n 


<1 


8 


21 


0 


Piychology and 
Education 


7 


1 


y 


9 


<1 


9 


29 


0 


Psychology and 
Sociology 


1 


1 




1 


<1 


1 


0 


6 


Philosophy and 
Religion 


<1 


0 




1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Other 


1 


T 


2 


0 


2 


0 


2 


11 



Table XXll^B presents the departmental affiliation of respondents. Over four fifths of all 
respondents located at UniversitieSg Liberal ArtsColleges, and Technical Institutions were m 
osvSoloay departments. In Teachers Colleges about half were in psychology departments and 
the other half were in the combination of education and psychology or education departments. 

Ihble XXIII, the additional professional responsibilities erf teachers of undergraduate 
courses, indicates that, regardless of the status of the school granting J^st ^ 
thr »e fifths or more were engaged in research and a higher percentage from distingi^hed 
scLwls (87%) were so involved. To facilitate con^arison of these data, percentages above 5U 
have been underlined once, and percentages above 80 have been underlined twice. More teachers 
employed at Universities and Technical Institutions (94% each) were engaged in res^rch than 
at Literal Arte Colleges (59%) or Teachers Colleges (41%). 

Teachers Colleges were preparing for and teaching graduate courses, followed by cllmcal work 
and counseling (62%), in contrast wiui the only 23% of those at Universities ei^aged in climi^l 
w^k and c^naeUng. 'JThe Literal Arts Colleges were lowest in the area of preparatiOT for 
and teaching of graduate courses (19%) as compared with 82% of those respondents teaching m 
Universities. 

Ikble XXIV shows that preprints, reprints, and convention papers were the ty^s of i^te- 
rial most commonly filedfor use in undergraduate courses by 71% of tho^ teaching 
Institutions but by onl^ 27% of those in Teachers CoUeges. Films and tapes, textbooks, other 
books, and periodicals tended to be the items most frequently contained in teachers .ilea in 
Teachers Colleges but were among the least filed by other ® 

era at Teachers Colleges for less technical material (see footnote. Table xxiv). 

The description of the relationship of the use of archival sources to undergraduate trach- 
ing is found in Thble XXV-A. Regardless of the status of school from which f 
had received his degree the same sources were used, except in one instance. The exception 
was Psychological Astracts; 45% and 40% of the “other” and go^ 
spectively, used it as compared with only 29% of those from di^ngu s T#irVip^cal 

iSWestlng to note that xclatlve to the other types of 

InstitutioM made the greatest use of the Annual Review_ol.P8Ycholo aL a nd 

atracts. Those in Universities used Psychological Bulletin more than those in the other three 

settings. 

Tkble XXV-B shows the use of archival sources 
teaching. Approximately one half of those respondents teaching at Literal Arts 
TeachSs CtSlegcs did not indicate any use of archival sources for these purposes. The most 
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*Th« reIaHv«ly high percentage reporting fiSei of these materials suggests that 
informaHon in T«ach«r$ Colltgts. 
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•irikiBiE finding it the high nae of the Annual Review of Psychology by 59% of the “dittlnguished” 
sdvdol graduates. The respondents teaching in Oaivcrsities tended to use all these afcmrces 
more than those teaching in other t^s of sdKwls. 

Table XXVl-A reports the nature of respondents* involvement in the specific area of the 
lecture reported in the questionnaire. Those graduates from “distinguished’* schools were 
more likely to have been involved in researcher reporting of research than those from ‘good 
or “other** schools. Twenty percent of the “other** school graduates were conducting clinical 
or applied work as compared with 11% rf the “distinguished** and 12% of the “good school 
graduates. Approximately two fifths d the University teachers had ccmducted research in the 
area of their l^t lecture. 

As shown in Thble XXVUB, approximately one half of the “distinguished** school graduates 
Incorporated activity-related material in the specific area of their last lecture and they ranked 
higiier in incorporating such material from every type of involvement except conducting clinical 
or applied work and consulting outside their* own institution (whidi were ranked sHghtly more 
frequently by graduates from “other” schools). 

High percentages of teachers atTechnica', Institutions andUniversities incorporated activity- 
related material in their lecture (47%) as compared with 30% and 21%, respealvely. of those 
in Liberal Arts and Tcachcre Colleges. The teachers at Technical Institutions a^ Universities 
incorporate material primarily from previous or present research and from published articles 
whereas teac;ier8 in Liberal Arts Colleges Incorporated the highest percentages of material 
from their expes icnces In conducting clinical or appUed work. Those teachers incon^raUng 
material from research presently being conducted ranged from Technical Institutions (26%) to 
Teachers CoUeges (7%), 

Thbles XXVll-A and XXVll-B describe tl»c sources consulted and used in teaurc prepara- 
tion* Regardless erf degree^grantinig inssHutioOt almost om half <rf the respondents OMisulted 
course texts in preparing their last lecture. It was found that “distiiwlsbed’* ach^l uadtmtM 
(3 J%) consult^ journal literature more thim those from “good (23^ or other schools 
(1S%). The source most often consulted and used by those teaching in Technical Institutions was 
books other than texts (53%). The “other** school graduates used other undergraduate tejrts 
(37%) while “distinguished” school graduates used them only 14%. Course texts were used by 
from one fourth to one third of the respondents regardless of type of school in which they were 
teaching. 



SUMMARY 

This study of the teaching of undergraduate courses in psychology showed moi*: of the 
teachers in the sample to be holders of doctorates in psychology; to have had relati^ly few 
years of teaching experience and to have been associated with their present institutions for 
about five years. Eighty percent of them taught no more than three undergraduate course. 
Most of the ojurscB were Junior-senior level and numbered less than 50 students. Three fourw 
of the teachers were engaged in research on their own Ciid two diirds of them had responsibility 
for the guidance of research. Administrative duties, the teaching of graduate courses, aw 
clinical and applied work were other types of responsibilities that occurred relatively frequendy 
amoi« teachers in this sample. Slightly more than half of them considered un^rgraduate teach- 
ing their most time-consuming activity and slightly less than half consi.:flered it most informa- 
tion-demanding. 

Two thirds of the teachers sought and used current information, beyond that needed fw 
their related activities, for teaching undergraduate courses. Two thirds of them maintained 
files related to their undergraduate teaching needs and these files ctxsained both archival and 
informally circulated, relatively current materials. The greatest percent^e reported filing 
preprints, reprints, and convention papers. At least one third of the teachers ’-J^od all four 
major archival sources and. with the exception of Contempo rary Psychology, they *U 
types of sources in the field of psyctjologyniorc often for purposes other than for undergraduate 

teaching. 



Almost half the teachers were conducting or had conducted research related to their most 
recent lecture and about a third of them incorporated information from their Into their 

lecture. Fourteen percent of the sample were conducting applied or clinical workj^evant to 
their last leaure and 13% included such information therein. One thir«* of tl» respoixte^ in- 
dicated they bad sought no information for their most recent lecture; among tho^™ 
informatJon, the most frequent reason for doing so was to up-date the ixmerid with which the 
lectcre was concerned. Textbooks and other books were sources from which information was 
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■CNM^ mxm frequently for • ie^ore, bitt olher booki end journal* and aourcea aucb aa 
idona with coUaagueaandinformaUycirculatedrcaearckreporta were fouisi to be more val^le, 
once conaulted, for providli* information incorporated in tl» lecture. One fourth of the re- 
apondenta had incorporated information received throu^^ attendance of a profeaaiooal meting, 
and one eighth of the teacher* had uaed material from foreign aourcea. Three fourth* of the 
teacher* expreaaed ppecial intereat inthetopicwith which their lant leaurc h^ bee j conceri^ 
and auch intenat moat often reaulted from the reaearch in^licationa of the matMlal. Tw 
third* conaidered the lecture preparation they had deacrlbed aa typical. The main infwrmatioo 
problem mentioned aa* not enough time to locate and aaaimilate aU relevant material*. 

A compariaon of eighteen paychology cour lea with regard to teacher charactcriatlca and 
informatiem needa and aourcea produced largely aeK-evident finding*. T^ j^r^ntage 

of Maatcr’a degree* and EdD*a occurred in Educational, Developmental, Child, ai^ Adoleacent 
Paychology. Education aa the major field of their higheat degree and current affiliation with 
department* of education or of paychology and education alao ebaraaerired thcae courae* and 
Clinical Paychology aa wcU. The greateat number of full profeaaora were found la mduatriw 
Psychology, and Syatema and Contemporary Theorlca. Induatrial Payebdogy and « 

Psychology teachers had the etrlieit medUn dale (19S2) of highest degree# Teachers oi Educa^ 
tional and of Induatrial Paychology were apt to have been located at their preaent Inatitutioo 
longer than wan trueof teachers of other couraea considered and they tended to have been teach- 
ing the particular courses upon which they reported for a longer period of time. 

Clinical work waa the major profcaalonalreiponaibillty, in addition to un^rgraduate teach- 
ing, indicated by teachera of Clinical, Personality, Educational, Child, and Adoleaceni Paycl^- 
ogy. In the other 13 couraea, teachera reported research as their major activity oth» than 
Sdergraduate tcach!i«. Teachers with the heaviest research iiwolvcmcnt were foi^ in the 
five experimental couraea and Social Paychology. Subatantialperccntagcs ^ teactera of S<Kiw, 
Induatrial, Experimental, and General courses indicated reaearch, reaearch guidant*, and ad- 
ininiatrative work among their professional actlvitica. Graduate teaching waa one the Arec 
top-ranking activities of teachers of Learning, Senaatioia and Perception, and ^*11^ Psychology. 
Teadiers in Clinical and Adolescent courses tended to accord clinical work a substantially 
higher percentage than any of their ocher aotivities. 

The couraea in which teachers reported the least need for carrew: information were Sta- 
tistics and Experimental Design, and History of Psychology; those who reported the ^eateat 
requirement for current information were found in Adolescent, Phyaiolog^l, Lining, and 
Industrial Psychology, and courses outside of psychology. The teachers who ua<!« files least 
in their undergraduate teaching were those in Statistics ai^ Experimental Design, Systems and 
Contemporary Theories, and History of Psychology. The heaviert dependence upon the Anojial 
Review oi Psychology occurred among teachers of Physiological Psychology; the gpreatest use 
of Psychological Bulletin among teachers of Learning; and the highest percentage a use of 
Psychological Abstracts among teachers of Clinical, Industrial, Adolescent, and Child P^chol- 
ogy. The least use of any of these sources characterized teachers of Statistics and Experi- 
mental Design. 



Data associated with the status of the school that grawed the undergratbatc teachers* 
higliest degree and type of school currently enqiloying them showed that over half the 

ers had received their higheat degree from the**good** category of school and that ^jority 
of all reepondentB were en^loyed in Liberal Arts Colleges and Universities# Graduates « 
“distinguished’* schools (of whom over a third were professors) had the highest j^rcemiigc « 
PhD’s and werefoundprimarilyinUnivcrsitics. Graduates of “good ’ departmems ftirnish^ the 
majority of teachers in every type of school, had the intermediate percentage of PhD s, and wet 
a third of them were professors. Graduates of “other’’ schools had the lowest percentage 
PhD’s there were fewest professors among them. In the relative quality of trainii^ at 
type of inatitiition. Universities were hisdi^st. Teachers Colleges Icwcat, and Liberal Arts Col- 
leges intermediate. 



Respondents employed in Teachers Colleges tended to be younger than th^e ei^loyed to 
ocher types cf schofila. Few holding degrees from “other” schools had taught aa ** W 
years. No Technical Institution teachers had less than five years of teaching eiqiericnce and 

all had PhD’s. 



More graduates from “distinguished” schools were engaged in rescar^ than those from 
“good” and “other” schools and more teachers atUniverslties and Technical Institutions wcm 
engaged in research than those at Liberal Arts or Teachers Colleges. A high pcrc^^c of 
tochers at Teachers Colleges were engaged in clinical work 

very low percentage so ei^aged at Universities. Teachers at Liberal Arts Colleges reported 
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considerably less activity than University teachers in preparation for and teaching graduate 



courses. 




AtetrS^^^lSnicariln^^^^ made greater use than teachers in other settings of 

Annual Review of Psychology and Psychol^ical Abstracts. 

About half the teachers at Liberal Arts and Teachers Colleges used no archival sources 
for purposes other than undergraduate teaching. “Distinguished” school graduates re^rted 
high use of Annual Review of Psychology for these purposes and University teachers tended to 
use all sources more in this way. 

Higher percentages of “distinguished” school graduates were involved in research in the 
area of their last lecture and “other” school graduates reported more Involvement in clinical 
or applied work than graduates of schools of different status. 

Almost half of the “distinguished” school graduates. University teachers, and teasers in 
Technical Institutions incorporated activity-related material in the area of their last lecttire. 
Higher percentages of teachers in all categories, except those in Technical Insti^tioM, 
suited course texts more frequently than other sources in lecture preparation. Over half the 
teachers in Technical Institutions consulted books other than course texts in lecture prepara- 
tion and over half used information from such books in the lecture. 

The reason for deliberately conducting studies of persons engaged in the less-productive 
activities within psychology is to obtain evidence as to these persons* information needs ^ 
practices in order to complement other Projea stodiejs which have center^ upon those med^ 
employed by the active researcher and wmcii have not enq>haslzed the information needs and 
activities of other psychologists. In this light, the data vc ry clearly suggest that teachers con- 
sult a great diversity of formal and informal media in the course of their work; seek ai^ arc 
eager to use information on current research (apparently, in the comext of t«a^ng, partl^or 
its news value); use and rely upon their own experiences as researchers and clinicians mi*®" 
paring lectures; and encounter a paucity of material appr«^riately selected aid process^for 
their and their studente* needs. In aggregate these findings su^^cst several areas In 
there arc poor matches between the task of the teacher and the information sources available 

to him. 

‘Ihere are msnyselectlonprocessesprevalcnt in science that generally o|»rate to ^stribiw 
the resources of the disclpUnc to those persons who are bert able to mmc thm and «av® 
similar resources well in the past; included are graduate student and staff 
fellowship dlstiibution, etc. These processes are evident in the present data haw very 
clear cor^qucnces for the distribution of teachers to different institutions and their perform- 
ance as seekers and communicators of information. 

The * ‘advantaged” teacher, l.e. the well trained person in a university, as opposed to Ae 

disadvantaged teacher, more directly links his teachli« to 

He is, himself, more Ukely to be active rewarch, and he nwre frequeijly reUe^ 
search reports or more technical formal sources, and on his own research ^ 

his teaching. Thus, the present study points both to an inadequacy of 

to the likrfy areas in which such inadequacies may have the greatest intact on InsirucUon. 
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II YES^xiiw MwiM tM iXiti X thi fiWX yoi wiXiR ai ckidt XiXkir thi till It X« mM X yoir Xhir iclutiKc ai xXiiXmX 



CowhA 
CouraiB 
Count C 
CowmD 
CowmE 



7yft w MMmmU Cw<t*i«wa in Fit* 



CltcktMNiill^Fihi 
It AluOMlbflUMWi^, 
GftlutM TMdiljtl. Clwktl 
m (Mm A^ttl WttI 



□ 

....... 

□ 

□ 

□ 



(to Clitck Ml X thi (Xtean wurtit Xildi ye nijilitly mrch to oXXs IrtowXioitotMhickiiitXyoiteointiai'whtyoirolhiriciM- 
titic ai prXnXonX ictiXtiis. 



AmwX Rwliw X PwdiQloc 

nttiir AmiX BiyiHB 

PwfholoiicX BulIXis 
OtiwrsowcitXnviim 

PIHNiaw. 



PswkXflXiX AkXnrtt . . 
OthirsoirtisXMXfictt 

Plim naw. 



CatMcormPlvctioloty ..*- 
Othw iowtii X book nvitws 
PliMi Ran — 
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Siuctt Rtt«teH» StwcHtl 

F«» Ittttith, Gftlathi 
TMc!iin|,Clhi)ctl tr 
(Mim A|itol*l *«|« 



□ 

.□ 

□ 

□ 



.□ 

.□ 

.□ 



CPlMit Mt taAtr mM 



TIi «Mlliw (M iM ]WV 

•li liM ttv ificjfk lii|k if lit 

ID CD OD ED 



T.nMHCtetkN* 
Cen* AD 
IjcIm tipic*,.... 



L DM Mis pi««rilfa iwilw yw eMMMAl ay MW« «l KMWirs 
Ym M i If Ml, lipta QiMtiM *. 

liMciMMiKMcywIiniMaMidaiMiyiacMiMMM 

^ ^ ^ gn*j|u Ini^ 



S.CMM«t»*MlMi^>M:M<MchiM(MMililt«prMilMifMIMHMt«MMif)M'.tlMiriM«M 
piwMKi^^ tint iA yiMV l(c4iMSM 



OHnf SSSf 



Y^nit PM^Kcitln 



** ^ * »♦- -Ai- -- 

TMI if nBHCSWU. 






C«Ml)iii 



•Cl. 

•n. 

♦a- 



•D* 



•a. 

•Q. 

•o. 

•n. 

•D. 



iLL 
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•G 
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*□ 

•o 

•D 

•G 

iCL 



11 Afc m •» IM >w IM 1*^ l« M tliiiieil « M w «i»W« «!•««»'*«*•«• 
Yte_ _m 

JYg^ JkM dM ««»il» MM. M Mk* »IMia IW IMM l« «• 



AcHvMv In Afm 


Omk^fmm 
ActivIltM lA 

Aim «f 

LttdttoK 


VOTCV iptOT ^CnVPilOT 

wilkli f wkHM 

FMlNIt V t^NpWteWSM 
ittcttrHrlttl In LkHm 






• •••••• *CZ3 

• •••••a* d] 

• ••*•*• *1 1 

• •••••» *^3 

• *••••• *^ri 
^ • • • • • • ♦! 1 
•••••« • *E3 


pSlSIiiarti^ 








DiMcliiii diiMiiri immnIi •••••••••••••••••••••••*••• 


• • • *1.1* • • 


iftiMik) 




towtoto to topHto mk (•<. piydattinpy. eaaMitop, dc) . . . . 

^inyyi M|n» MM lM|M||||toN. 


• • * • Li • • • 


fM flM Gt.A 

iiMiiniMipKifyi — 




• • • • •*• • • 



ll.(i)liy>alMltdw^MyiiiiM«yw»WwwH M« WcliiiiiiMiiMdit»cMaidia^ 

Ym m 

N YES, dMM iM ta imM*) d tlM Mw 



^..Fiifitsiiiil ^ idwiillc cnmHIii 
»Aa Iwflii iMiis 

I A *Mii* IM MM MiWiM 

. A mA i mImi M M i im iwlilWiM 
.AMscmiMm 

.Otll»(flHMMKff)f) 



Vta m 

R T5l9^ PINN mHmH WOT* 



.FMipiNRItI 
. rMHMMk 



(NbNfnMMMMlIlf).. 



l^ (t) Dt yM onMm M fiM«#M d tliU ItcM ii My M dlpkiiT 
Ym, M 



IYES,plMM«iMi«kr.. 



(I) ii lia iMk d M i«cM (M I( patted* MmmI to yM? 

Ym Ito^i 

A YES. ■« It M MM d yMT IdaMt to M todyltl* to^ (F* 
wdMai ttoaM, to yM<tltoMcMlMpd a ld itol tttetopte.de.?) 



aOMdtorllBCMMtaaWcliyMpMtltotodMi. IWtoyMiMaiMttiaiiapaMaiyMtowtodtototoiidaigc l dii iM M to MM t to 
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